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Abstract: Professors use various strategies to improve learning. To explore what 
professors perceived as critical aspects of engaging instruction, we conducted a 
qualitative case study with seven professors in the United States. Data was 
collected through individual face-to-face interviews. The conversations were 
audio-taped and transcribed verbatim. The analyses of the transcriptions were 
conducted using the constant comparative method. Findings from the study varied. 
Yet, participants agreed that an engaging instructor must focus on learning; 
consider various aspects of students ’ personal development including their 
cognitive, socicd, and emotional development; and take care of different student 
learning styles, for example, visucd, auditory, and kinesthetic. Participants stressed 
the importance of student engagement. Body language, verbal and non-verbal cues, 
and eye contact were the main parameters used by the participants to evaluate 
student engagement. Participants cdso emphasized the importance of asking 
questions and assessing instructional effectiveness by evaluating the questions 
asked by students. 
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Engaging instruction is vital to maintain students’ attention (Bransford, Brown, & Cocking, 2000), 
stimulate learning participation, and impact academic achievement (Rockoff, 2004). To maximize 
learning, engaging instruction is essential (Agbetsiafa, 2010). However, educational and learning 
sciences researchers have not reached consensus on what engaging instruction means and entails. 
This concept has been understood in numerous ways. Some scholars focus on strategies that 
enhance learning participation (Efstathiou & Bailey, 2012; Lucas, 2009; Rocca, 2010). Others 
focus on learning outcomes (Anderson, Moore, Anaya, & Bird, 2005; Cotgrave & Kokkarinen, 
2011) and conceptual understanding (Mayer, Heiser, & Lonn, 2001). In addition, educators suggest 
using feedback to enhance instructional effectiveness (Lillie, Liu, & Kang, 2011; McCuddy, 2008). 
Even reflection and awareness of one’s own teaching (Hudson, 2002; Trigwell, Prosser, & 
Waterhouse, 1999) and engaging instructional designs (Gustafson & Branch, 2002) are accorded 
high importance in the educational literature. Despite the above variations, the instructional goal, 
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as commonly agreed upon by educators and researchers, is the improvement of students’ 
understanding and skill development. 

Recent History of Pedagogy of Learning 

The history of learning from the early part of the twentieth century transformed how learning was 
viewed. Learning moved from the positivist approach to involving engaged pedagogy, which was 
largely credited to John Dewey (Fried, 2013). However, beginning in 1938, Lloyd-Jones and Smith 
argued that we educate the whole student by accounting for an array of learning styles, differences 
in motivation, and other unique differences that exist from person to person. They challenged the 
idea of the “transmission” of education against the notion of education as a continual loop of 
reflecting, developing, and growth, which in turn could be transformed into pedagogy, also now 
known as pragmatism. John Dewey’s belief in experimental and reflective learning interconnected 
the “thinking, feeling, and action” of the person with their experience and prior knowledge as well 
as their newly acquired knowledge (Fried, 2013). 

Educational pedagogical practices yielding greater student engagement are typically 
student-centered. These characteristically social constructivist approaches include what has come 
to be known as POGIL (Project-Oriented Guided Inquiry Learning), Problem-based Learning, and 
Peer Instruction in order to increase student interest and motivation (Swap & Walter, 2015). These 
approaches have been adapted by Swap and Walter (2015) in the form of identifying five key 
elements: “1) use of small-group activities to facilitate student-student and student-instructor 
interactions in the classroom; 2) consideration of multiple perspectives and knowledge sources 
through the use of a diversity of instructional media; 3) leveling of the classroom hierarchy to 
invite broader participation; 4) creation of cognitive dissonance as a platform for engagement; and 
5) high instructor availability to create opportunities for face-to-face interaction” (p. 6). The focus 
within these features is interaction to create greater engagement and participation. 

Factors Affecting Student Engagement 

Engaging students is challenging (Marks, 2000) because many factors impact student engagement. 
In general, complex tasks, better social support system and congenial school environment promote 
student engagement (Marks, 2000; Robinson, & Hullinger, 2008). Lurther, an institute’s mission 
and culture impacts the level of institutional engagement (Pike & Kuh, 2005). hocusing on student 
achievement has prompted a deeper look into learning and instructional practices. A movement 
from the lecture driven instruction to a more student-centered approach has proven to increase 
student engagement and learning through greater motivation (Lernandes et al., 2014). Additionally, 
environment plays a major role in student engagement. The more innovative the student 
environment, the more engaged the student will become. Likewise, an interactive environment is 
essential in the transfer of knowledge during the learning process. An emphasis on the transfer of 
learning in an innovative environment supports interactive learning (Lernandes et al., 2014). 
Environments that promote engagement also need to be smaller or consist of fewer students. As 
Swap and Walter (2015) indicated, it is practically impossible to achieve relational engagement in 
a class with large enrollment, which is due to a lack of interaction and interpersonal engagement 
among professors and students. In addition, larger class sizes limit certain activities and are 
restricted by varying prior knowledge, which causes a problem with student motivation (Swap & 
Walter, 2015). 
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Unfortunately, professors often have limited control over institutional culture and the 
ensuing academic environment. The chief factor influencing the learning and instruction is what 
professors want their students to know (Martin, Prosser, Trigwell, Ramsden, & Benjamin, 2000). 
“The way professors approach their instruction and the strategies they deploy is directly related to 
what it is professors want their students to know, ‘the object of study’” (Martin et al., 2000, p. 
411). Since professors’ perceptions of the content and their own instruction impact student 
learning, professors should be cognizant about how to design their curriculum and structure their 
instruction to positively and effectively impact learning. 

There is a consistent and close association between student background and engagement. 
For example, Pike and Kuh (2005) noticed, “On some key indicators of college success first- 
generation college students do not compare favorably with their peers from families where at least 
one parent graduated from college” (p. 289). Additionally, girls, individuals with higher 
socioeconomic status (SES) individuals with academic success, and non-minority students exhibit 
greater engagement in school activities than boys, individuals with low socioeconomic status 
(SES), individuals with less academic success, and people of color, respectively (Marks, 2000). 

Furthermore, disciplinary differences also contribute to learning engagement on two levels. 
On the macro level, the discipline determines what is considered important in a specific discipline 
(Cashin & Downey, 1995) and the environment where knowledge is constructed (Neuman, 
Edwards, & Raju, 1989). On the micro level, disciplinary differences influence course planning 
(Stark, 1990), faculty view of instructional goals (Eljamal, Sharp, Stark, Arnold, & Lowther, 
1998), the amount of time to spent on instruction (Smeby, 1996), and instructional methods 
selected to accomplish the goals (Hativa & Birenbaum, 2000; Lueddeke, 2003; Smimou, & Dahl, 
2012). In this sense, disciplinary differences ultimately impact learning and outcomes of student 
achievement. 

Role of Professors in Student Engagement 

Engagement is positively influenced if professors care about students and try to connect with them 
(Sutton & Wheatley, 2003). Professors’ strong interpersonal skills and ability to create a classroom 
environment that promotes learning is important for effective instruction (Arghode & Wang, 2016; 
Minor, Onwuegbuzie, Witcher, & James, 2002). Moreover, if professors better understand the 
students and maintain a healthy relationship with them, students tend to perform better (Tucker, 
Sojka, Barone, & McArthy, 2000). Professors’ and students’ interpersonal skills can impact 
teacher-student relationship besides creating a supportive class climate. 

Beyond the classroom, the engaging professor is highly accessible to students and 
encourages them to participate in additional learning opportunities provided by the 
university. The engaging professor responds to e-mails, and encourages students to stop by 
for office hours. (Gasiewski, Eagan, Garcia, Hurtado, & Chang., 2012, p. 253) 

Professors’ ability to create a congenial and supportive environment for academic exchange paves 
a way for student engagement with the content (Gasiewski et al., 2012; Farag, Park, & Kaupins, 
2015). Positive emotions relate to student engagement through the development of a positive 
environment. According to Meyer and Turner (2006), experiencing positive emotions on a 
consistent basis is essential in the engagement process of learning for students by creating a 
foundation of positive teacher-student relationship and increasing student motivation. Social and 
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emotional learning (SEL) advances not only mental health but also academic advancement of 
students. Undeniably, students encounter learning through a social environment via social 
interaction. Their learning experience does not occur in a silo, but involves the collaboration of 
teachers, peers, families, and community who are all influenced by emotions. Therefore, 
educational institutions should address the important role of emotions in learning success (Zins, 
Bloodworth, Weissberg, & Walberg, 1997). An instructor who understands students better may 
gain more knowledge about students’ current learning state and learning needs. Professors with 
improved instructional competence can better understand student needs. If professors connect with 
students and care about their progress, they will likely earn students’ loyalty and faith (Arghode, 
2012). If professors genuinely care about students’ progress, students will respond more positively 
to the instruction, which will be demonstrated through students’ eagerness to participate and 
willingness to contribute (Arghode, Yalvac, & Liew, 2013). SEL (Social and Emotional Learning) 
is created by an environment that is supportive, caring, and non-threatening (Zins et al., 1997). 
This type of supportive climate creates a “comfort zone” where students are willing to ask for 
assistance and professors feel safe to set high expectations (Zins et al., 1997). The interaction 
among students is also an essential element in creating a supportive environment for engaged 
learning. Peer interaction stimulates excitement about learning and encourages negotiation and 
conflict resolution (Zins et al., 1997). However, unless students make efforts to actively involve 
themselves, learning will not take place (Gasiewski et al., 2012). 

Faculty perception of instruction influences student engagement (Gasiewski et al., 2012). 
Identical teacher and student view of engaging instruction is vital because if professors and 
students differ in their understanding and beliefs of engaging instruction, students may perform 
poorly in the course (Goldstein & Benassi, 2006). Frederick (2004) demonstrated that school level 
factors contribute more towards behavioral engagement. In other words, if schools provide a 
supportive learning environment the students are more likely to attend classes. Similarly, teachers’ 
ability to design engaging instruction is vital to achieve cognitive engagement thereby improving 
their conceptual understanding (Frederick, 2004). 

Frederick (2004) supported that stories engage students better. The findings from a study 
by Dunlap and Lowental (2010) confirmed that “engaging learning experience is student-centered, 
contextual, active, social, and supportive” (p. 6). Giving relevant powerful examples enhance 
learning (Dunlap & Lowenthal, 2010). Similarly, Fink (2007) highlighted the importance of 
designing courses for enhancing student engagement and learning. Professors should be co¬ 
students (Cook-Sather, 2010) and encourage students to actively interact with their peers because 
cognitive processing of information promotes learning (Gasiewski et al., 2012). 

Significance and Purpose 

Identifying professors’ engaging instructional practices may contribute towards bridging the gap 
between instruction delivery and students’ learning. There is a need to know more about the 
relationship between how professors construct knowledge and how students understand it (Burke 
& Rau, 2010; Lecouteur & Delfabbro, 2001). However, this gap in the literature is not well 
explored. Our study intends to decipher the knowledge as generated and delivered in classrooms 
by professors, while recognizing that professors’ teaching approaches vary both within and across 
disciplines (Lindblom-Ylanne, Trigwell, Nevgi, & Ashwin, 2006). 

The benefits of student engagement are well recognized by researchers. For example, it is 
generally agreed that engaged students exhibit proficiency (Handelsman, Briggs, Sullivan, & 
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Towler, 2005), demonstrate positive learning experiences (Thalheimer, 2003), and even persist 
with the program and graduate early (Gasiewski, Eagan, Garcia, Hurtado, & Chang, 2012). 
Nevertheless, the role of instruction in engaging students is not well explored in the context of 
higher education (Handelsman et al., 2005) and training (Swanson, 2001; Tucker, Sojka, Barone, 
& McCarthy, 2000). Previous studies have focused exclusively on only one aspect of engagement 
such as cognitive engagement (Pintrich & Schunk, 1996). Some studies illuminated how student 
engagement could be impacted by factors such as the school climate, faculty support, students’ 
backgrounds, and challenging course assignments (Laird, Chen, & Kuh, 2008; Taylor & Parsons, 
2011). Our study intends to contribute to bridging the above-mentioned gap that exists because of 
researchers’ narrow focus on cognitive engagement. The purpose of this study was to explore 
classroom practices of professors in engaging students. Specifically, two questions guided this 
inquiry. 

1. How do professors define student engagement? 

2. What strategies do professors use to engage students? 

Methods 

To address the two research questions, we adopted the collective qualitative case study design 
(Creswell, 2007; Stake, 2005). The collective case study approach aims to explore and describe 
rather than assessing a phenomenon. It is appropriate for this study as our goal was to gain a deep 
understanding of university professors’ perceptions of learning engagement and their practices in 
this area. In this study, we treated each individual instructor as a case for analysis. Further, the 
collective case design enables comparison across several similar cases (Yin, 2009). A case design 
also provides multiple perspectives, therefore, broadening the study dimensions, adding depth, and 
providing clarity to the phenomenon under investigation (Baxter & Jack, 2008). 
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Case Selection 

Selecting cases for this study occurred at two levels—the research site and individual participants. 
Regarding the site selection, we purposefully bounded the research setting to a large public 
university in southern U.S. Such a decision was made based on two considerations: easy access to 
the institution and established networks. So, to a large degree, the site selection was convenience 
based. 

Regarding the case selection, we identified potential participants through our professional 
and personal contacts. To gain an in-depth understanding of the phenomenon under study, we 
aimed to find information-rich cases (Patton, 2002). We targeted professors from the Agriculture, 
Education, Liberal arts, and Business School because to our knowledge, instructions delivered in 
these schools were known to have a high level of interactivity. To recruit participants, we used 
convenience sampling (Creswell, 2007; Patton, 2002) combined with criterion sampling 
(Creswell, 2007; Patton, 2002) and snowball sampling (Creswell, 2007; Patton, 2002). Three 
criteria guided our participant recruitment. First, the instructor must have demonstrated 
effectiveness in engaging students in class. To find the potential participants, we relied on 
recommendations made by the university’s teaching center and writing center because these 
centers regularly provide workshops to help faculty improve their teaching effectiveness; as a 
result, they have a fairly good knowledge of faculty who are considered as effective professors. 
Second, the instructor must have at least five years of teaching experience. This criterion ensures 
the faculty member has had sufficient time to enhance his or her instructional practice. Finally, the 
instructor is willing and available to participate in different aspects of the study, including taking 
part in the interviews and follow-ups if needed, reviewing interview transcripts and checking 
researchers’ interpretations for accuracy. As suggested by Patton (2002), “It is important to select 
information rich cases for study in depth” (p. 169) since we can leam a great deal from such cases. 
Guided by this principle, the sample size was not our concern. Eventually, seven professors (cases) 
were included in this study. 

The Seven Cases 

In this study, each participant was treated as a case and was given a pseudonym for confidentiality. 
The participants—Dr. Ponting, Dr. Gooch, Dr. Warner, Dr. Morkel, Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Steyn, and 
Dr. Haynes—were all professors teaching undergraduate and graduate level courses at a southern 
research one university in the US. These professors had an average of 12.6 years teaching 
experiences ranging from 5 to 18 years. Table 1 below presents a brief profile of the participants 
and more details on each of them will be provided later. 
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Table 1. Profile of study participants 


Participant 
No. and 
Code 

Participant 

Pseudonym 

Degree (Ph.D.) 

Area of 

Instruction 

Male 

/Female 

Instructional 
Experience 
in Years 

DP-B#1 

Dr. Ponting 

Human Resources 
Management/Organ 
izational Behavior 

Business 

Male 

12 

DG-AL#2 

Dr. Gooch 

Agricultural 
Education and 

Communication 

Agriculture 
Leadership 
Education and 
Communication 

Male 

5 

DW-ME#3 

Dr. Warner 

Educational 

Leadership 

Multicultural 

Education 

Female 

9 

DM-PE#4 

Dr. Morkel 

Health Education 

Physical 

Education 

Female 

16 

DG-IS#5 

Dr. Gilchrist 

Interdisciplinary 

engineering 

Interdisciplinary 

Studies 

Female 

11 

DS-EC#6 

Dr. Steyn 

Elementary 

Education 

Early Childhood\ 

Elementary 

Education 

Female 

18 

DH-AL#7 

Dr. Haynes 

Agricultural 
Education and 

Communication 

Agriculture 
Leadership 
Education and 
Communication 

Female 

17 
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Data Collection 

In-depth interviews (Swanson, Watkins, & Marsick, 2005; Wang & Roulston, 2007) were used as 
the primary means of data collection. To ensure consistency of findings from different participants 
(Patton, 2002), we developed a semi-structured interview protocol consisting of nine open ended 
questions. However, based on the conversations with the individual participants, we also asked 
probing questions. We conducted two rounds of interviews with each participant. The first 
interview lasted for about 60 minutes. We audio-taped the interviews and transcribed the 
recordings verbatim within five to ten days of the data collection. We also conducted follow-up 
interviews with participants. The interviews generated a total of 198 pages of data. 

Data Analysis 

We used participants’ views on engaging instruction strategies as the units of analysis and analyzed 
the data both during and after data collection (Swanson et al., 2005). After transcribing the 
interviews, we read the transcriptions verbatim (Oliver, Serovich, & Mason, 2005) a few times to 
gain a good understanding of the data. We performed both the within-case and cross-case analysis 
using the open coding and constant comparative analysis techniques (Glaser, 1965). The within- 
case analysis focused on analyzing each participant’s response in order to identify important 
themes; and the cross-case analysis was performed to compare and contrast the participants’ 
responses to identify commonalities across cases and uniqueness in each case. Through multiple 
rounds of the data readings and analyses, we were able to identify major themes within and across 
cases. We then categorized these emerging themes and those that did not belong to any categories 
were excluded for further analysis. 

The Issue of Credibility 

We employed two strategies to ensure credibility of the collected data. First, prior to the actual 
interviewing, we met with the participants to inform them of the study and build rapport. By doing 
so, we created an environment where the participants felt comfortable to share their feelings and 
perceptions. Second, we sent the interview transcripts and our interpretation of the transcripts for 
participants’ verification or member checking (Krefting, 1991). The corrections and changes made 
by the participants were incorporated in our final report. Here are two examples of the member 
checking feedback. “The write-up looks fine. Sort of feels strange to see my perspective in 
writing...” (Dr. Gilchrist). “I have taken the time to review the interview transcript and find no 
concerns with your comments or interpretations. Good luck with this project and please alert me 
when it is published” (Dr. Warner). 

Case Description 

As we indicated earlier, each participant was treated as a case for this study. In this section, we 
provide a brief description of each of the seven cases. 

Case 1: Dr. Pouting 


Dr. Ponting completed his undergraduate and graduate management degrees from southern US 
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universities. Subsequently, he worked for a fortune 500 US company as a human resource manager 
for three and a half years. Since he was interested in teaching, he joined a Ph.D. program in human 
resource management (HRM)/organizational behavior (OB) as a student at a northern US 
university. After graduation, he started a career as an assistant professor at a southern research one 
university where he taught undergraduate students for about one and a half years, and then moved 
to graduate level teaching. Currently Dr. Ponting teaches HRM masters students with primary 
responsibility for teaching students in the MBA (Master of Business Administration) program. Dr. 
Ponting also teaches leadership to executive MBA students. At the time of the interviews, Dr. 
Pointing had 12 years of teaching experiences in higher education. 

Case 2: Dr. Gooch 

Dr. Gooch has bachelor’s degree in animal science and Masters in extension education from an 
Eastern US university. He completed Ph.D. in agricultural education and communication from a 
southern US university. Upon completion of his doctoral degree, Dr. Gooch joined a southern US 
university as an assistant professor. Currently, he teaches in agriculture leadership program. 
Among all the seven participants, Dr. Gooch has the least amount of teaching experience in higher 
education (five years). Dr. Gooch is the only person in his family that ever went to college and left 
the county he grew up. His mother always wanted to go to college but never did. Dr. Gooch felt 
that he was inspired to attend college and get higher education from his parents’ backgrounds. Dr. 
Gooch is a very hands-on or experiential learner. 

Case 3: Dr. Warner 

Dr. Warner received her undergraduate degree in science from an Eastern US university. Before 
graduating she spent a year in a European university studying biology and environmental science. 
She wanted to go to medical school even though her friends encouraged her to be a teacher. Dr. 
Warner never thought about becoming a teacher until she experienced a significant change due to 
a critical incident that had occurred in her life. This experience motivated her to become a high 
school science teacher for about three years. Subsequently, she became the director of the math 
and science program that prepared high school students for college. Dr. Warner stressed that it was 
the best job that she had as an instructor. Because of her background, she was able to relate to her 
students easily. Dr. Warner was also working on her doctorate while working as a director at the 
math science center. After finishing her doctorate, she joined a southern US university as a teacher 
educator. She has been working in her current job for about eight years. 

Case 4: Dr. Morkel 

Dr. Morkel has bachelors in Linguistic and Masters in Philosophy from universities in Brazil. She 
obtained a Masters in general Theological studies from an Eastern US university. Subsequently, 
she received her doctorate in health education from a southern US university. Dr. Morkel has 
around 16 years of instructional experience teaching both graduate and undergraduate students. 
She is also the recipient of several awards in teaching excellence at the University level. Dr. Morkel 
has been interested in teaching since her childhood days. As a child, she used to teach her dolls. 
Early childhood experiences shaped her inclination toward teaching and developed her penchant 
for learning. She described herself as a passionate, confident, tentative, and successful professor. 
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Case 5: Dr. Gilchrist 

Dr. Gilchrist has a Ph.D. in Interdisciplinary Engineering with a focus in engineering education. 
She spent two years in one of the Eastern US universities as an instructor in the teaching and 
learning center where she taught seminar type courses. After that, she joined a southern U. S. 
university in the teaching and learning center. She has been associated with the center for the past 
seven years. Dr. Gilchrist is involved in teaching graduate seminar courses as well as graduate 
college teaching courses. She has extensive experience working with faculty, graduate students, 
and teaching assistants. Dr. Gilchrist worked with both junior and senior faculty members on all 
different types of teaching and learning components and topics. 


Case 6: Dr. Steyn 

At the time of the interview, Dr. Steyn was about to retire from a clinical assistant professor 
position at a Southern US university. She has about 18 years of experience with university teaching 
at various levels Before teaching in university she taught at an elementary school for around 20 
years. Dr. Steyn received both undergraduate and graduate degrees and doctorate in Elementary 
Education from an Eastern US university. Her research interests are in the areas of early childhood 
education, teacher education, and storytelling - oral literacy. Dr. Steyn described herself as an 
energetic, enthusiastic, involved, and continuous learner with high expectations. She understands 
that teaching requires a lot of planning, preparation, and concerted effort. “Teaching is not easy it 
is very laborious meaning something that is never finished” (DS-EC#6.2.9.36). Dr. Steyn’s earlier 
experience as a student helped her tremendously to shape her teaching philosophy. 

Case 7: Dr. Haynes 

Dr. Haynes teaches primarily online and has all three (undergraduate, masters, and doctoral) 
degrees in from a southern US university. Her undergraduate major is in agriculture development. 
Her Master’s thesis focused on perception of sustainable agriculture. Her dissertation focused on 
whether computer-based instruction can be created in cost effective ways to make it as effective 
as face-to-face instruction. Dr. Haynes worked with many different agencies and international 
centers in different national facilities. Her area of expertise is instructional design. Although Dr. 
Haynes mostly teaches online courses, she does not think that it is possible to get rid of face-to- 
face instruction. 

Study Findings 

This section reports the major findings. They are represented as categories, themes and subthemes 
(see Table 2). We used the following nomenclature for depicting the codes in the transcripts. For 
example, the code DP-B # 1.2.6.25 should be interpreted as DP (Dr. Ponting), B (Business), 1 
(corresponds to the first participant), 2 (follow-up interview 1-first interview), 6 (page number on 
which the code can be found), 25 (code number). 


Table 2. Themes and sub-themes 
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Category 

Themes 

1. Defining Student Engagement 

1.1 Complete involvement 

1.2 Seamless transition 

2. Strategies for Engagement 

2.1 Adapt instruction to match student background 

2.2 Demonstrate caring 

2.3 Strive for student development 

2.4 Motivate students through improved instruction 

2.5 Facilitate and encourage discussions 

2.6 Design creative instruction 

2.7 Exhibit passion and commitment to teaching 

2.8 Incite curiosity, clarify expectations 

2.9 Show enthusiasm, empower students 


Defining Engagement 

Complete involvement. Dr. Morkel defined engagement as complete absorption and 
involvement with the content and the instruction. According to Dr. Morkel, when students are 
enthusiastically involved in learning, participate freely in the group activities, and take interest in 
the assigned tasks, engagement takes place. Dr. Morkel stressed that engagement calls for multiple 
skills and involvement at many levels. Such skills include psychomotor skills, physical abilities, 
and cognitive capabilities. Engagement is indicated by an ever-growing hunger and penchant for 
learning more. Dr. Morkel elaborated, 

For me, engagement is the connection you establish; whatever you are learning, you can’t 
get enough of it. So, you are eager to take the initiative to learn more, and not just sit in 
classroom waiting for the instructions. (DM-PE#4. 2.3.8) 

Engagement is indicated by students’ pro-activeness and desire about knowledge and learning. Dr. 
Morkel noticed that engaged students are willing to explore and learn more on their own. Engaged 
students are more involved with the content not only in the classroom but also outside of the 
classroom; they also enjoy more benefits from the instruction Student engagement also redefines 
an instructor’s role because professors do not have to constantly motivate and encourage students 
to study. Dr. Morkel emphasized that engagement promotes affinity towards task and makes the 
tasks easier to handle. 

Similarly, Dr. Gooch also emphasized the need for student engagement. 

I think it is very necessary because engaging students and increasing student engagement 
in the learning process not only helps you as an instructor with the flow of the lessons, 
literature [also] tells us [that] students are more likely to learn and be able to apply the 
learning to a practical context when they leave the classroom. (DG-AL#2.2.2.3) 
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Seamless transition. Dr. Warner highlighted that the “flow in instruction” (Wolk, 2008) is 
essential. By “flow,” she meant seamless transitions and natural shifting from one concept to 
another. She further defined “flow” as a state “where professors and students are so engaged that 
they are willing to participate in activities at any risk to themselves” (DW-ME# 3.2.2.11). 
According to Dr. Warner, teaching at a higher cognitive and psychological level not only requires 
huge effort from the students but it also requires careful planning, extensive preparation, and 
immaculate precision in implementation by an instructor. 

Strategies for Student Engagement 

Adapt instruction to match student background. Dr. Steyn emphasized that creating 
opportunities for students through learning experiences and interactive activities engages students 
better. She said that an engaging professor must align the student experiences with the learning 
outcomes and teach in a “developmentally appropriate way.” (DS-EC#6.2.3.3) She also 
emphasized the need for considering students’ backgrounds, knowledge, skills, and overall 
comfort level with the subject. 

Assessing the current state of student understanding also paves a way for building a trusting 
relationship between professors and students. With trust, students feel more confident about 
contributing to the class discussions. 

Dr. Steyn emphasized on selecting the right instructional methods is crucial. She shared an 
example of teaching how to ride a bike. Merely giving notes, manuals, and instructions to ride a 
bike will not help the student to ride the bike. Instead, the instructor must provide opportunities to 
practice. Like teaching someone how to ride a bike, classroom teaching involves providing 
students with the opportunity to take ownership of their own learning. In this sense, professors 
assume the role of e facilitator with provision of “guided practice” (DS-EC#6.2.4.7) to their 
students. 

Demonstrate caring. Dr. Gooch arranges for some “meet and greet” time at the beginning 
of each semester, so that students can visit with him for five to ten minutes. Spending personal 
time with students helps Dr. Gooch and students to know each other. During these meetings, Dr. 
Gooch takes notes about each student’s interests and uses them to develop relevant examples in 
the classroom. Understanding students’ preferences helps Dr. Gooch build stronger rapport with 
students and connect better with them. 

Dr. Gooch firmly believed that when students realize that the instructor cares about them, 
they are likely to respond positively by demonstrating engagement and interest in learning. 
However, Dr. Gooch also acknowledged the difficulty in showing care overtly and the level of 
care he can show to students given the time constraint. 

I want to make difference in students’ lives by teaching them certain skills, some aptitude, 

and knowledge that will make them employable. However, since we have students for only 

a limited amount of time, say a semester, it is a challenge. (DG-AL#2.2.8.38) 

Strive for student development. Dr. Gilchrist stressed the importance of caring for students’ 
progress. She stated, “Research says if students know you care, it makes a huge difference in what 
they are willing to contribute and participate” (DG#5.2.8.24). Caring about student development 
and learning is a key to a professors’ success in creating engaging learning experiences for students 
in the class. As an instructor, Dr. Gilchrist exhibits her caring and compassion for students’ growth. 
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Caring about students’ improvement also helps Dr. Gilchrist to connect well with students. 
However, besides caring about students’ progress, it is equally vital to communicate that you really 
want students to succeed. Therefore, Dr. Gilchrist explicitly highlights her strong student 
development orientation in class. She said, “If you don’t know by now that the most important 
thing to me in this class is that you know that I will do whatever I can to help you to get whatever 
you need, then I have missed something” (DG#5.2.8.25). Dr. Gilchrist believes that if she fails to 
communicate her willingness to help students in every way she can, she will not be successful in 
attaining her learning goals for the students. Earning students’ confidence and respect is vital to 
Dr. Gilchrist. During the interview, she indicated that her ultimate goal was to make a significant 
positive impact on students’ lives. 

Dr. Steyn stressed that an instructor must keep their cool despite students’ inability to 
follow the instruction. Sometimes students ask questions that clearly indicate that either the 
students were not paying attention during the instruction, misunderstood the concepts, or 
completely missed the message. In such situations, an instructor must be patient and devise 
strategies to simplify the content for the students. 

Motivate students through improved instruction. Student motivation is impacted by 
multiple factors. Professors cannot control every factor. Especially, intrinsic factors are beyond an 
instructor’s control since students’ preferences are myriad and unique. According to Dr. Haynes, 

Motivation in general is complicated and the reason it is complicated is it is very individual. 
Some people are very motivated by external forces. While for others, external forces can 
shut them down. And then there are internal motivators you can link into internal 
motivations; you can really make a difference. But you can’t always influence what 
motivate someone. (DH-AL#7.1.4. 14) 

Students are motivated by prompt, elaborated feedback and challenging assignments. Professors 
should not allow students to be complacent. According to Dr. Haynes, students do not put in a 
maximized effort if they realize that earning a higher grade in a course is easy. Therefore, Dr. 
Haynes does not give high grades at the beginning of the semester to motivate students to make 
effort in learning and understanding the content. Dr. Haynes highlighted that unless students are 
self-motivated, professors must find ways to encourage students to attend class sessions. 

Unless they [students] are motivated to spend time on my course, I have to give them 
reasons. I use things to give people reasons to come to my course so that is why there are 
quizzes and everything. I believe if I do not have a reason for them to come to the class, 
since I am not going to check roll, they won’t come. (DH-AL#7.1.4.15) 

Having regular class quizzes, assignments, feedback, and other activities all can promote student 
engagement. If students realize that going to class is a waste of their time, they will refrain from 
attending the sessions. Therefore, Dr. Haynes designs instruction in a manner that promotes 
student engagement with the content by always providing opportunities to the students to work on 
different assignments. 

Facilitate and encourage discussions. According to Dr. Gilchrist, an instructor’s role is not 
only to provide information but also to facilitate class discussions and engage students in dialogic 
conversations. Professors should immerse themselves in the instruction and guide students in the 
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knowledge acquisition. Professors should not merely be a knowledge transmitter, rather become a 
co-creator of knowledge with the students. For example. Dr. Warner shared, 

One of the things that I do, during my class session, is to stroll and talk. It’s important to 
move around in a classroom so the students know that there are no safe zones in the 
classroom where they can sit in the back and the instructor would never come. (DW-ME# 
3.1.3.53) 

Dr. Warner strives to involve everyone in class discussions. She spares no effort to maximize class 
participation. She actively seeks opportunities to break through the safe zones in class to ensure 
that students do not feel left out or escape attention. Nevertheless, Dr. Warner acknowledged that 
in bigger classes complete involvement is nearly impossible; thus, her goal is to enhance class 
participation. 

Design creative instruction. Dr. Gooch wants to make the best possible use of time in 
developing his students. His teaching philosophy is to engage students through various educational 
activities. He decides the type of activity to be employed according to the available time and 
students. Dr. Gooch mentioned that in a 50-minute session, time is precious so there is not a lot of 
time to do what he wants to do. Therefore, professors have to be creative in engaging students. 
During the interview, Dr. Gooch constantly emphasized the importance of learning about the 
effective teaching practices. 

Exhibit passion and commitment to teaching. Teaching requires a lot of preparation and 
planning, which makes teaching a laborious and difficult activity. Dr. Steyn considers insightful 
and engaging teaching as a rewarding experience. She feels enthralled when students share the 
impact and usefulness of her class in their own teaching. 

Dr. Ponting asserted, “I believe engaging teaching doesn’t naturally come to people. To be 
a good instructor you got to develop your skills of understanding the students better” (DP- 
B#l.2.7.25). Dr. Ponting stressed that in addition to delivering the content, professors should 
develop their ability to engage students. Although it may be argued that good professors are born, 
Dr. Ponting believed the art of designing engaging instruction can be learned and developed. He 
noted that every instructor could grow by learning from their mistakes and past teaching 
experiences. 

Incite curiosity and clarify expectations. Dr. Gilchrist focuses on developing her students’ 
critical thinking skills and ability to generate innovative solutions. She wants to contribute 
significantly in a manner that helps students retain their individuality. She does not advocate 
forcing all students to think alike just to comply with standards. Rather, she expressed the need to 
foster creativity among students. 

Dr. Ponting believes that he succeeds as an instructor only when he is able to incite 
curiosity and hunger for learning among students. If his students leave the course thinking more 
critically about the subject, Dr. Ponting felt that he succeeded in engaging the students. He shared, 

My goal is to make my students more critical thinkers at the end of the day. That’s what 
makes me happy. How information allows them [students] to think about different issues 
in different ways that they [students] haven’t thought about before. I want them to be able 
to approach problems, so I predominantly use case method. (DP-B#1.2.2.8) 
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But before developing students’ critical thinking skills, an instructor must clearly communicate 
the expectations to the students. Dr. Ponting said, “I learned overtime, the earlier you communicate 
your expectations to students, the better. Students rise to your expectations if you have high 
expectations. If you do not have high expectations, students will meet that too” (DP-B#1.2.3.13). 
Articulating the expectations to students is important because students act according to professors’ 
expectations. Too low expectations can result in lower performance, dissatisfaction, and impeded 
learning, whereas too high expectations can result in undue student stress. Failure to meet the 
professors’ expectations may give rise to anxiety, fear of failure and even loss of interest in the 
course. Therefore, setting appropriate expectations helps both professors and students to stay on 
track and promotes engagement (Umbach & Wawrzynski, 2005). 

Show enthusiasm and empower students. Dr. Steyn believes that enthusiasm, energy, and 
passion are the three cornerstones of excellence in teaching. She always feels enthusiastic about 
what students do; and therefore, she feels as if she would not ever retire from teaching, even though 
she was about to retire from her current position as a clinical assistant instructor at the time of the 
interview. 

Dr. Gilchrist makes students responsible for their own learning. She empowers students to 
take ownership of their learning by acting as a guiding force to appropriately channel student 
thinking and energy. Dr. Gilchrist explained, 

Because this [teaching] isn’t about being perfect, this [teaching] isn’t about me telling you 

[students] exactly who you need to be. This is about being you as an individual and what 

you need, and I’m gonna do whatever I can to help that...that’s really important. 

(DG#5.2.8.26) 

Discussion 

The participants concurred that it is difficult to come up with one comprehensive definition of an 
engaging instruction; however, they agreed that student learning should be the top priority for an 
effective instructor. Professors should be interested in and devoted to what they do, both culturally 
and cognitively. Professors should also enjoy teaching and be empathetic to their students. If 
professors design their teaching around enhancing student learning, they are likely to be successful 
in their practice. The study participants stressed the importance of cultural competency, 
acknowledging the differences between the students’ learning styles and attuning their teaching 
practices to the needs of diverse students. 

Our study participants mentioned the importance of flexibility and readiness to use various 
teaching strategies, as using only one strategy limits the number of students who can be engaged 
in a class. This idea is in consonance with the thoughts expressed by Ranson, Martin, Nixon, and 
McKeown (1996) who stressed the need to recognize different talents in individual students and 
the role of agency in learning, (mostly an instructor). Thus, an instructor should understand the 
differences between the learning styles of different students and make adjustments accordingly in 
their teaching. 

Highlighting the basic premise in education that everyone wants to learn, the participants 
of this study agreed that while an instructor’s role is challenging, once an instructor is able to find 
strategies that work with students, those techniques can be implemented to augment learning. Dr. 
Haynes mentioned that even when class exercises are exciting, engaging or motivating, they do 
not always motivate students to the same degree. The participants expressed differing views on 
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how to interactively engage students. Despite their varied strategies, they all agreed that it is 
important to involve and engage students to enhance participation. If the instructor makes extra 
efforts to reach out to the students and make them feel comfortable, the students are likely to 
respond accordingly. 

All our study participants unanimously agreed that respecting students’ values and creating 
an atmosphere in class that breeds trust, support, and healthy interaction is valuable to improve 
student learning. Sometimes it is necessary to change the physical setting of the class to promote 
student interaction. Probing students in an encouraging manner is also helpful in promoting student 
learning. If the class atmosphere is supportive and safe, students are more willing to participate in 
class discussions. This helps professors leam more about students’ strengths and weaknesses. 

All the participants highlighted the keen awareness of students’ body language, facial 
expressions, and eye contact to understand student engagement with the content and the 
instruction. Dr. Gooch, Dr. Steyn, Dr. Gilchrist, and Dr. Ponting mentioned that merely noticing 
students’ body language does not give an accurate idea about students’ extent of engagement with 
the content. They proposed that asking questions and judging student responses is a more accurate 
and reliable way of evaluating students’ learning engagement. 

Involving students is crucial in advancing the teaching field. It is equally important to 
consider the conceptual, theoretical, and practical knowledge of students because the knowledge 
gained from the interactions with the students can inform instructional strategies effective to 
maximize engagement. Lecouteur and Delfabbro (2001) explained, “professors' conceptions affect 
the teaching strategies and activities adopted, their expectations and relationships with students, 
and their attitudes towards participation in teaching development programs” (p. 206). Based on the 
findings from this study, it is evident that the professors applied different methods to attain a 
common goal of student engagement. 

Our study findings also revealed that to become a better instructor, professors must reflect 
on their own teaching practices. The professors in the current study all constantly modified their 
teaching practices based on their own experiences as students. Clearly, their self-awareness and 
student orientation contributed to the increased level of student engagement in learning. The 
important role in enhancing student learning was articulated by Driver, Asoko, Leach, Mortimer, 
and Scott (1994): 

Knowledge and understandings, including scientific understandings, are constructed when 
individuals engage socially in talk and activity about shared problems or tasks. Making 
meaning is thus a dialogic process involving persons-in conversation, and learning is seen 
as the process by which individuals are introduced to a culture by more skilled members. 
(P- 7) 

Similarly, constructivists believe that knowledge construction involves both an individual mental 
effort and social interaction (Merriam, Caffarella, & Baumgartner, 2012). From the constructivist 
perspective, an instruction should be designed to encourage students to construct meaning of the 
taught concepts, which will eventually result in enhanced learning. The above views are also 
shared by other researchers such as Ertmer and Newby (1993): “Clearly the focus of 
constructivism is on creating cognitive tools which reflect the wisdom of the culture in which they 
are used as well as the insights and experiences of individuals” (p. 64). Furthermore, it is important 
to note while effective instruction and content presentation skill are important, successful learning 
cannot take place without students’ efforts as well as their willingness to learn and apply the 
concepts (Arghode & Wang, 2016). These perspectives were shared by all of our study participants 
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who stressed professors can learn from their experiences and make conscious efforts in improving 
their instruction by incorporating the practices that work the best for them. 

In this study, the participants distinguished instructing to receive high student evaluation 
from instructing to address students’ needs and wants. Some professors who teach to receive high 
teaching evaluations may not be able to go beyond superficial learning. Findings from this study 
also indicated that an encouraging and non-threatening learning environment promotes learning. 
An emotionally and socially intelligent instructor is therefore more competent in creating an 
optimal learning environment and is in a better position to understand diverse opinions/needs of 
different students, thereby enhancing student learning. The ability to connect with students and 
care about their progress signifies emotional adeptness of the professors. This ability, also referred 
to as emotional and social intelligence competence (ESIC), is an evolving concept derived from 
psychology and organizational behavior. Although ESIC has taken a center stage in different 
studies, the concept warrants further exploration in instruction (Arghode, 2013). 

Practice Recommendations 

Student engagement is fast growing as a critical area of focus in higher education (Kuh, 2007). 
Findings from the current study illuminated some specific engagement strategies for engagement. 
One of the most significant findings from the current study was the commitment and effort required 
for student engagement. Although our participants expressed enthusiasm and willingness to 
enhances student engagement, they also recognized that it is not an easy task. As the study 
participants reminded us, to actively engage student students in learning requires constant, 
consistent, and concerted effort; it is an ongoing process. Therefore, unless an instructor is 
passionate, enthusiastic, and interested in engaging students, student engagement will not happen. 
Thus, our first suggestions for professors is to cultivate love for the subject, teaching, and students. 
This is a self-development process requiring professors to consciously and continuingly reflect in 
action and on action. In addition, engaging students effectively requires professors’ genuine care 
student development. 

Our second suggestion for enhancing engagement is to create a non-threatening, 
encouraging, and inclusive learning environment. Students are likely to be more engaged with the 
content and the learning process if they feel supported and their contribution is valued. Our third 
suggestion is to improve instruction. To do so requires professors to be constantly on the lookout 
for new methods so that they can innovate their teaching practices. Our study participants pointed 
out one way to do so, that is, to integrate technology into teaching. Tools such as videos, blogs, 
learning management systems, and social media can be helpful in improving student engagement. 

Our final suggestion is to embrace the student-centered mindset. With such orientation, an 
instructor will be willing to invest time in learning about students’ backgrounds, understanding 
their unique perspectives, and seeking their authentic feedback. They are also more likely to be 
inspired to seek means to enhance student engagement to achieve optimal learning outcomes. 

Research Recommendations 

Based on the current study findings, the impact of emotion, care, and passion on instruction 
warrants further study. Therefore, we recommend additional research to explore how professors’ 
ESIC affects students’ engagement and learning outcomes. Further empirical research on the 
students’ understanding and perceptions about professors’ ESIC is also needed. 
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Researchers may also want to further examine the student engagement concept using 
different research methodologies other than the case study approach adopted in this study, for 
example, the phenomenological approach. Different dimensions of student engagement such as 
behavioral, emotional, and cognitive engagement can each be considered as a separate 
phenomenon and explored in-depth for a sound understanding of what influences student 
engagement in learning. 

Participants in the current study consistently stressed the importance of understanding 
student backgrounds and ability to connect with students. Further research is needed around 
empathizing with students to achieve the learning outcomes. Professors’ ability to relate to their 
students and understand their perspectives also connotes to empathizing with the students. 
Therefore, we encourage researchers to explore the empathy construct using a grounded theory 
approach. 

Since the case study is qualitative in nature, the sample size is very small (seven cases). 
Although each case provided us with a wealth of information and deep insights into student 
engagement, the findings are highly contextualized, thus cannot be generalized without caution. 
To this end, we recommend more case studies and quantitative studies to be conducted with a 
larger instructor population across universities. Focusing on the breath of information allows 
generalization of empirical evidence and assists with the identification of patterns of behaviors. 

Conclusions 

The participants in this study unanimously agreed that maximizing learning is the primary goal of 
an instructor. Effective professors in the 21 st century must have knowledge and skills along with 
the social disposition and empathy for students. They must constantly and critically reflect on their 
own practice and search relentlessly for knowledge and strategies to become effective professors. 
As the findings from this study revealed, making learning fun, interesting, and entertaining does 
not necessarily warrant desired learning outcomes. However, learning will become effective when 
connections are made to the experiences of the students. By examining seven cases, this study 
provided additional insights into a critical area of concern in education—student engagement. 

Findings from this study shed light on student motivation, personal attributes of professors, 
and strategies effective in enhancing learning participation. It is hoped that this study will stimulate 
more research efforts in this direction to expand our knowledge base and offer further evidence- 
based insights into ways to improve instructional effectiveness. Engaged students are less resistant 
to learning so there are fewer class management issues. Professors face less student disciplinary 
problems if they achieve student engagement. Student engagement improves student performance 
because it creates a stimulus and response cycle where students can associate the taught concepts 
with the engaging learning environment. In an engaging learning environment, students exceed an 
instructor’s expectations. Based on the findings from this study, professors should also become 
more aware of their own emotional and mental abilities. This self-awareness can help professors 
in many ways. First, the ability to control emotions and effectively utilize emotional energy will 
help professors improve their instruction. Classroom discussions are also prone to subjective 
disagreement and conflicts. In handling such sensitive situations, professors’ emotional 
competence will play a more pivotal role than the instructor’s subject knowledge. If professors 
know how to effectively leverage their emotions, they will be in a better position to encourage 
students to participate in learning. As stressed earlier, emotions form a backbone of the learning; 
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therefore, professors can use this invaluable knowledge about Emotional and Social Intelligence 
Competence to make learning not only effective but also memorable for their students. 
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